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: URBAN EDUCATION .S ,T U':D I E S' ,f.' 
; Report for the Year Ending AprlUO, 1518 

■ imoDtoioN 

■The Urban Education S,!:udl^8 were initlat^n the spring'.of 1577 
with the support of a grant mide by '.the Spencer Foundation in response 
to a proposal submitted by Francis S: Chase 6n DeceraberW, 137^.' In f ' 



the introduction to the proposal, it was noted that: 



The present reform movement in urban , education, in drapor.tant respects 
is more fundamental and far rea'ching 'than the innovations- intilbdiiced ' 
in the period beWeen 1%0 and 1370. ^Changes are, being advocated,,'' 

' and to some extent ii^pleiiiented, in the, content of curriculuia, \ ■ . ■ 
methodology of Instruction, the organization' of schools, and In, ' ■ 

■ almost every aspect of school operation,. Hquedver, the implications ! 
of the present fement in education go beyond changes in schools and. ;. 

'extend to the other social institutions which perform educatipial , '•' 
functions. ' » > / . ■ '. 



Purposes, Strate| ^ ieS| and Procedures ' " . , i . 

In accordance with the original proposal, the.Drban Education Studie? are : 

■ h ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

directed toward the advancement of three kinds'; of objectives: ■ ' 

Increased knowledge of promising developments, ^nd problem-solving 
strategies; ' ' ^ '. ' - , _ > ' . 

/Slroved communication among those providing leadership for th^ 
Improvement of educati,on; and . , * " 

Acceleration of efforts toward renewal and reform. ■ ^ i ' • 



The Studies are designed to reinforce the wort of o^ther agencies and 'to' 
give impetus to desirable trend? and developments which are in the making- 
In order to serve the function -of stimulating, expediting, and giving an 
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Idehtj^flcatlon anH' anal'ysjLs j)f. programs reppr ted .to be unusually 
succ'essful "jti lncrea{»lAg'» educational motivation and 'achievement s 
This .pfroces'a^ wad started with collectipa: Of .baseline data^froni 
large cities in* th|e. lJn!ited States and 'continued through the . , 
site visits, to five" cities. ' Analyses of the data ffqin these 
preliminary studies, are'being .used 'to refine procedures for 
future s^udi,es.- . , • V [ ^ ' . 



The u^e -of", stiicly tVams -edmposed 'of eScperienced and knowledgeable 
personnel '(including both*tn^r,ai]4 w of minority racq^g and ~ 



added measure of direction Jio efforts to, Increase the effectiveness of i- 
ed'Ucatior^ ;in our cities, seyeral distinctive features were inco.rpotated . 

' .i . . ■ . ' . , - ;. . . . 

Into, the design of the-Studiei^'.\ Among thesGL were: ■ , ■ 

^1, Concentration on are^is of .urfea^yt .education wJiich ar,e high orj-the* - 
Vlist of natlopal and interna tj^qnal priorities . ~' i ■ 

Action-Leariting , especijply,, "efforts to , provide work experience, 
voluntary* service ^xperTence;, career, exploration, and related 
' \ experiences for ail secondary school students. . \ 

• ' Cultural PlAiraJ^ism , 'includijig>>'fecogriition of the values op 
\ • • cultural diyersity; -removal^ af- racial, ethnic, and sex barrier^s; 
^^multicultur^al programs ; /and other .approaches to i:econciliatibn of 
■ . 'the .values of unity ' and 'divqrsi<:y. ' " ' V 

" ' Basic Skills , inyolving ide^ntif ication and establishment of 
conditions whicih\ will "enable evfery individual to acquire the 
skills arid disposition^ for lifelong learning / 

School--Cominunlty '"Coilabo'ratlon,. ot, the eistablishmerit of networks 
of commtinity jagehcies tO' -reinf orc^ and ,supplemeT|t learning 
experience's Eroyid'ed by the Bchools. 

?* 



te^ams 

— : f . : — 

culturesV from both urban is trie tisj^^d urfeari universities . Each 
district participating in the* on-site* studies contributed a minimum 
"of six-person -^eeks for s'tudies in other districts ; and university 
prof es*sors . contributed- their time to the studies in order to gain a' 
better understanding of ''pi^oy^lems-vin urban education and to* facilitate 
^^lution of these problems.,- T#avM .'expenses /for members of the site- 
visit teams were pa'?d from UE.S Jfunds; anH graduate -students and othe 
competent young persons wer^^pald modest stipend^s for conducting 
3tructuye^ . interviews wlttj .sWd^^hj^s'.. The on-site^^tudies covered 
a full week irt each district and in^^lved from 18-20 persons (or 
9Q-10Q^ person days , • contributed for the -greater part by i>articipating 
urban ^ dist ricts and universities). The» briefing and^feedback sessions 
during the. site visi^^bec^e,, in effet.t, a series of seminars 
f ocus.ed ^'on means of ^fff>roying urbari/education. 
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DiWA FROM THIRTY CITI'ES • 
The response t^o the Urban Education Studies has been, remarkably enthusi- 
astic. Thirty^' of the Nation's lar^e city, school districts provided 
descriptive and other data on a total of 5^9 programs whicK they rate 
among the:yr most successful. Tables 1-4 give enrollment and cost d^ta 
for the rles^onding cities and a partial breakdown of programs reported 
by areas >\Vthnic/racial^ enrollments and sources of funding. As shown 
by Table iKschool enii^llments in the thirty cities range from moxe than 
^ million v(^wn to less than 50,0001* In 1975-76 the majority 'pf students 
were Black/ in ten of the thirty/ cities and, if present trends persist, it 
is likely/ that close to h^li^-of the large cities will enroll^ a majority 
of B^^ks by 19$0. Students -of Hispanic heritage are in the majprity/ln 
the two Tex|is cities of San Antonio and El Paso and cons tituteppne-f our th 
or more af enrollments in f.ive other; cities\ including New York 
Los Angeles. San Francisco presents a rich diversity ofcuLtures with 
over 28, per centi Black, 22 per cent \;7hite, 17 per cent Hispanic, and - 
,over 32 ^r cent Oriental .or ,x)-ther . The per student cost as reported 
for 1975-/l&^hows an extreme variation from $1021 in Net/ Orleans and 



$1074 in Norfolk to $2472'^5bTk^nver and $2169' ;Ln New York City,. Th^ 
per capita costs in eight cities were at $1800 or above, while cities 
reported per capita costs" below '$1300 , and ten cities' failed to report 
per student; c(!Jsts. - ' • . 



All large city school districts were asked to list order of importance' 
their most* successful programs in four designated areas (Ac tion-L^^^^^i'ng , 
Basic Skills, Cultural Pluralism, and School /ComBiunity Interaction) and 

» ■ • - ' ■* * • ' .. '-"v..,- • 



Iable 1 ' . • 

DEMOGRAPHIC ht^<Zk FOR' THIRTY CITIES* 



School District 

-i. • 


J' \ ' 

— : — V 

Total 

Enrollment 


BlacK^ 


White 

'% 


Hispanic 


Other 

' % 


Per Student Cos 


New xork 




1,099,004 


37 . 9 


30.5 


29.0 


2.6 


.2169 


\ Los Angeles 




631,460 


24 , 3 


36,9 


32.2 


^ 6.6 


1870' 


Chicago 




530,000 
258,000 


'59 . 4 


24 , 9 


14 . 1 


1,.6 . 


1889 


Philadelphia - - 




62. 2 


31.8 


5.5 


.5 


2148 


Dade Loun^y 




240, 248 


28,0 




30 . 0 


.5 


1520 . 


''Detroit 




236,6^57 


79.0 


19.0 


2 . 0 






Hawaii 




174,388 


1.1. 


20,5 


6. 2 


72. 2 




. .Dallas 




• 137, 59S 


47.0 


38.0 


14 . 0 


1.0 


1260 


Cieveiar\a 




123 ,9''53 


58.5 


J/ .8 


J . U 


.7^ 


1299 


San Diego * 




' 115,477 


■14.5 


66.0 


1 A n 

14 . 0 


5.5 


1578 


Milwa^ukee 




109,500 


37.9 


55.2 




1.2 


1880 


. New ^I'leans 




93,209 


80.0 


16.5 


0 ■ n 
/ . U 


1.0 


1021 


Saint Louis 






71.8 


^7,9 


0 
. J 






A'tlanta ^ 




* Q 0 Q O / 

y oz,oa4 


83 . 3, 


11.2 


.J > 


■ .2 




Indianapolis 




A 82,002 


44.0 


55.0 


e 
. D 


.5 




Nashviri^ 




78,240. 


3((lO 


.69.0 


• Uo 


.92 


\ 1310 


' Denver 




' 72,775 


20^' 


48.5 


28.8 


2.1 


2472 


Fort Vorth ' ' 




- . 69 , 3 64 


34.6 


51. n 


13.8 


'. 6 




ian Francisco 




% 68,943 


28.7 


22.0 


17.0 . 


32.3 


.1923 


San Antonio 




65,393 




16.1 
3.0 


14.8 


69.1 






El Pa'so 




62,882 




34.0 


62.0 


. 1.0 




Portlaijid 




60,334 


12.3 


86.2 


1.2 


.3 


1725 


Toledo 




55,456 


129.9 


■ 66.0 


3.7 


.4 


T:232 


Oakland^ 




54,768 




67.4 


16.4 


7.9 


8.3 


1791 


Buffalo 




54,722 




44.5 


50.4 


3.6 


1.5 


1800 


Kansas City, Mo. 




50,947 


60.8 


35.5 


3.6 


■ .1 




Minneapal\is 




**50,468 




12.5 


80.9 


1.0 


5.6 


1695 


Norfolk. 




48,153 




52.0 


44.0 


.5 


3.5 


1074 • . 


Pittsburgh\ 
^ San Jose. \ 

— ^ — V- — 








45.4 ' 


54.2 


.1 


.3 










2.0 ■ 


' 71.0 


•25.0 


2.0 





I ■ 1 ♦ I 

Ranp^Qf Enrol lments - 48,153 (forfolk) to 1,099,004 (New York) 
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MMe of P^r-Student Cogt - $lj*2jl - $2,472 
jj[!:H5 kir"of districts witji j 

• ' ^VhitU Majorities [or • Pluralities . . . , 

ilack Majorities or Pluralities . ^. . , 

Hi^pknic^Majorities or Pluralities. . , 

Othei: Majorities or pluralities . . . , 

■ - i f 

* Data provi<4efi by the Council of th^ Great City 
Based on 197f4 Data 




. . 14 
. . 12 

2 V 
.1 2 

Schools 



>th^r unusual] 



r 



"any othfir unusually successful programs directed toward pp'pulatibn;si^hich 
have not been served well iTi. tl:^e^past by traditional schools". As shown' 
by Table '2, the thirty ^cities reported a total of 5^9 suQ^cessfiil programs. 
Of the prdgraras reported 112 wer6 in' thle category of Action-Learning, with 
83 representing "on-the-jcTb learn:^ng provided by busiiies^ and- industrial 
org'anizations" ; and 29 r epresentijig "voluntary services and cbmmupity 
srelated experiences". Of the 145 successful programs rep\)rted under B^sic 
Skills, 67 were in t.he field of reading; 47, in mathematics; and 31, in 
other .basic ^/skills . The 136 successful programs reported tinder Cultural 



Pluralism included: 63 under the..gerierai heading of Bilingual or Multi- ^ 
cultural Education; • 39, designed to "eliminate cultural or racial 'biases" ; 
and 36, directed toward the' prorab tion of "intercul tural understanding 
and cooperation". Of 143 programs reported under the general label of 
School/Community 'In teractiofi, 53 were cate^gor ized ag. providing "valuable' 
learning .experiences through community agencies and resources"; 51 
programs desd:'ribed ways in which community organizations and individuals 

■ ^ 

"aite sharing in educational planning and decision making"; and 39 
described organizations or programs "designed to ensure' citizen under-' 
standing a.nd 'utilization of educational programs and processes,". The 
63 other s^uccessful programs reported were of a wide variety, althqugh 



the largest nqmber dealt with education for the handicapped. \ 

Table shows the racia\ or ethnic characteristics of the populations-, 
served by, or involved in, the successful programs reported in the f-our 
areas^. be of some interest to note that while §lack students ''^ 

are af^a^""r^ty of 'those' reported in action-learning programs^ the white 



^ TABLE 2 



^ 

0^ 



DISTRIBUTIOIJ OF REPORTED PROGRAM^ BY AREA 



Act lo n-I>ear nln r 



On-therJob Training by 

Bqsinjfss and Industry. . . . 
Coinmund^y Services . . . . . 



83 
29 



Basic Skil'13. 




Culturiil Pluralism . . . . . . . . , ^ . , 

BiMngual'and Multicultural. . . v 63 

Elliiination of 'Bias^ . * . . . . 39 

Intertultural InteraCction. . . . . 34 

•<^; ' ' ■ > ■ ^ ^ , 

School/Cotnmtinit^y Interaction 

Community-Based Experiences. . v. . .t53 
Shared Planning. . . . . . . . 51 

. . ' ^ Communication Network. . . * . . . 39 



, 112 



145 



^6 



143 



Other .Successful Programs . . . . . .... . ... . . / 63 



Total Programs Reported . . . . . . . . ■. 599 
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.PERCENTAGE OF REPORTED "PROGRAMS 'BY AREA AND ET,HNICITY 



/ > ■ 
Prograrf Area 


t' - 

vpiack , 


_ 

White 

%- ' 




Hispanic 

' .(■ 


' Other 

% 


Action-Learning 


U 53,,. 3 


t 

31.9 




12.5 • 


2.3' 




Basic Skills 




41:7 




15.1 






• ■ Ci/lturaj/piuralism 


18 . 5 


31.7 


r 


■■■;44.0 


5.8 




S c hoo 1 /^Conlinuni ty 
Interaction 

* 


' V 21:1 . 


50.6 

— r-— ■- — — 




' ■ ■ 1 
24.9 







TABLE 4 



PERpENTAGE OF REPORTED PROGRAMS BY AREA AND SOURCE OF FtJNDlNG: ^ 



f Program Area 


Federal 

• % 


' Federal and Others 

' % 


Non-Federal* 

■%■'.. - 


^ . Action-Learning 


34.^0 . 


14 . 0 V 


52.0 


Basic Skills 


. 55.0 




29.5 


' Cultural Pluralism 


39.0 


- . - 33.3'. 


27.7 


Schboiy Community • * 


40.1 


5.3 


, 54 . 6, . • 


Interactions 




•I 

- ' ' 1 • ' . . 





'*or nob identified as Federal 



t 

•V, ■ 
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^■pbpulation is much more heavily involved in School/community interaction 



While'^ this is hot surprlalhg. It may call' for > some reexdlnination of 
strategies -mnd emphases. The hej^yy involvement of Hispanic population " 
in programs under the.' heading of Cultyral.Pli^alism is explained by the 

' ■ ^ r \- ■ . ' ; '•■ ' , . , 

^I'arge number of bilingual or itransitional programs in Spanish/ 



Table 4 shows ^the percentage of programs in each are4 by source of funding. 
It may be noted rthat a large^ proportion of the programs reported a3' most 

* • . \. - . ., • ' "-^ ■ < ' \. ' 

successful &re funded in whole or 'in part by federal funds. This is true- 
of over 70»per cent of ithe successful programs reparted under Cultural 
Pluralism;, more thanv60 per cent of the. .Basic Skill^' pragrams ; and nearly 
half bf those reported under Action-Learning . It is probable that the 
federal s.uppt^>r't: is^^ven greater than is re^presented by the tables as 
some dis'tricts apparently identified as state funds some., federal fuilds 
in distributive .education and other programs which flow through state 
education agencies- itndiuat be /borne in. mind', however, that the areas 
in which distr ic ts ;were asked to report their successful programs are 
precisely those aspects of education for t/hich federal funds are provided • 
The picture would have been quite^ dif f erent if the request had itK^luded. 
programs , in , the ; arts and scierie.es or- other aspects of , ei^.ucation for 
'^vhieh the preponderance oF support %s provide'ci by. state^nd local; agencies . 

. ^ • ' v oi^-^ITE STUDIES. \ , - ^ 

The maj^r activity of the pilot year was a series of S'ite visits to ci^tles 
selected from those expreSifi.ng desire to participcite in the StiiHies* 



In making the selection consideration was ^iven to geographic d;jLstribution 
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and to a range, of demographic and' other characteristics. Some of the cities 
originally selected for site visits had tor be replaced because of - •' 

desegregation orders or other special situations which made. on-site . " - 

studies untimely, CUtiies in the final selec tion were Atlanta, Dallas, 
Milwaukee, Oakland, and Toledo. Between September and December 1977 
site visits were made to the pulvlic. school systems in each of these 

cities . / - 

f ' • • ' ' . 

Eacli , par t ic i pa t Lng dis trie t contribu ted the services of two or . 

■■ ■ ' -J***- 

more administrators for; par ticipa L Lot , in site visits to each of ■ 
thr^e^^her districts. Travel arrangemetits were made by the Studies' 
sialh: ancU^ponses del-rayed from Studies' funds. The Dallas district 
contr.j^uteAl additional site visitors at its own expense. Three or 
more prqtet;sors"^f rom ivrb^xji^universities adjacent to the host district 
'were addecl to <\ic*h s^%»e~visit team; and four graduate -fe^tiulents or 
sub^^titute tciachers wore recruited to Interview students in the 
pr;oy,rams under mLiuIv, The Studies' director and research associates 
part icipa ttxl Ln all five studies so that eaoii visit: team numbered 
from eiy^h't^een to twentv. Tt»ams of three or four site visitors S 
ai^eepttni respons ib i 11 1 v for oxaiuination of the nominated pro^u^ams 
in oaoh ot tho arcMs under study. After reading, tlio. available 
•^dc-scr 1 pt. i vo and ovahiacivt' roport^;, team.s wore hrieftul l>v the 

^aihuin I .'it. ra't ois in cMiaiy,r ot '(ho :;ovtM-al prt\i.\rain:; . Sulv^ocpuMit l^v , tht» 
( oaiiis Sjiout. throe or mort^ .davs cd^stu^vMuv^ ^;tudtults■ iu sohool aud out- 
let- si'hool av'tivil i tVs . In ovtu'v oa:U', obsorvation \^/as tolloWed by 
r i o:U' ijiu'st I vMii n^'. (M studtMif:v, as wo 1 1 a;^ ol proraaiii ilii'ocLois .uid ftvu'hors.- 



Interviews with Students 

During the same period, structured Interviews were conducted \^it-. 
approximately 1500 middle school and high school students who were 
enrolled In the programs rated successful by the five cities • Students 
were "asked to describe what they liked best-and what they liked least 
about the programs In which they were enrolled. They were also asked 
why they happened to choose a particular option. An overwhelming 
majority of the students In these Innovative programs expressed 
enthusiasm or high satisfaction with thei^r experiences- The reasons 
given for satisfaction re/ated ifi most cases to enlarged opportunities 
for learning or for pursuing "Activities and career aspirations. For 
example, more than 60 per cent of those in actioh-iearning programs, a 
and over 50 per cent in botfi basic skills and multicu^^tural programs 
gave the nature of learning experiences or the amount of learning as 
reasons for their preferences tor the innovative programs. An over- 
whelming majority of those enrolled in alternative programs which they 
had chosen on the basi^j ot: interest and career plans said they were 
happy with the choices made. ^ 

Among the students' In one magnet high school, for example, the ratio of 
"satlsl: Led" to "dissatisfied" was 21:1. Typical comments regarding the 
r a J ; o u s 1' or their s t i s t" a c t io n w e r e : 

more .idvau Lay,eM and (Opportunities 

V \ t mo f i p h e r e w h 0 r o L c a n e k p lo r e 

mi^re tun than hoiiu^ r.chool 

) 

you put your>t;ell Iwlo your work uuH*t^ 



. • A 

■great opportunity'/ causes* me to try^harder 
learning a lot - nO^ u^i^§ 



Comments on^ the Sit^ 51j-sij^s * \ ^ 

So far as can' be leaf^^d all o"f those who were involved in the site visits 

have found them - s timul^t ing 'Ind iris truq tive . Characteristic cotn^ients from 

reports by members of •site-visit teams are given below: 

'I have gained a deeper « unders t;and ing of Urban Education in general and* 
TiavG grown professionally because erf many experiences within the 
schools and interaction with you, your staf f '^^^^ fellow team members, 

i 

It was a very ifiteresting and 'eye-opening trip, for ^e personally; 
' I learned quite ^ bit and was gr^iteful for the opportunity share 
ideas and inter^Pt with the. staff members of the Milwaukee Public 
schools . . ■ ? , 

. ' ' ' - i.^ 

Thank you ver;^ inuch fo^ the opportunity to Participate the site , 
study of Dallas l^D- ^ flye days of investigation has restored 
my belief th^t ^ignif i^^^nt changes can be accomplig^g^ large 
urban school/ d i^rvicts • I ^^rtainly hope the final report ^be 
entire urban edu^^^tion studies will convey the same belief to others 
across the c^uncrv. , . ^""^ 

As a resijU' of t^is siCe \/isit,^i believe more strongly in the 
concept of comniur^ity p£ir tidpation* and keeping the community 
informed about c^^^ir schools. There is a need for programs that 
are. well- thought:^'^'»ut with ^pecif^^ objectives. 

It seems obviQu£5 that a school syv^tem cannot move ahead ot the 
•rest of the' con'im^iUty or take on. the leadership ro^^ de^H^^^^ 
• by social reforin^^'s. It is a part - riot apart fron^ ^ the community 
in which it cKi^t:^, ICS tt^achursv administrators, .^j^j ^^^^^ents 
V^otlcct: tlie whoj>^ '^^P^ctrum of Val^^s held by that community- ^be 
powerless arc no^ x'^PCf-U-nft^d and it will take the federal ^ 
^,ov^iM-nincnt: to ft^rec ch^'H^^^e- ^ . ^ ' ' 



rhvs site visit l^^Us v;i\/ot\new Lustghts as to how education i-^^ ^^^r 
c it Los can be mo r o efft^^'t ivc. i certainly plan to work toward 
•iiuploment uu\ on e^xtt^ndc^K ba,si<^ f a pro^',rnm- for providing, 
tutoj;^lny. In the l^^^'nic. ^'\\c. prov>rani we have ,i^ too narrow in ^j^^ope. 

rhi.» site visit; ^^^^^ Set'^^ ti^uly an InvahudvU^ *-'^P^-LUonco tor nie. 

NtHs/ insUUits t roi'* this -tti'lv: Kivst» InctMitlves a^^| options appear 



to be an excellent: way^of breaking down ossified programs and 
} ■ administrative customs. Second, such programs demand more '. 

administrative- and political decentralization than characterizes 
most urban systems. Program innovation is insep^arable from ^ 
> governance reform. Third, desegregation ' can be 'used, as a water- 
shed d^ice for generating ^rfeforms in many aspects of school 
Opera tions . » " - 

.The time was well spent and. worthwhile. * I have been able to 
» identify successful and promising programs which will help the 

Toledo School .System in its efforts to • provide 'quality education 

for its pupils;- . , " 

This visit has proven'' to me thafe there is hope for the cities... 
This site visit has not only broadened my knowledge of urban ^ 
education but has also lejd me to have an' optimistic view of the 
future of large cLtieis.' 



Administrators of the d is tr ic ts 1 ikewise expressed their satisfaction 

with the S'tudies. Excerpts from their letters, follow: ' 

Prank Dick, S;aperintendent of Schools, Toledo Public Schools:. 

I deem you^ visit to our schopl system an extremely worthwhile 
'venture since- you have identified effective practices' -and programs 
in operation here. . 

The ef tec tL^.' ot your visit are already becoming apparent . in that 
the interaction between your study team and our staff , membets Viajj 
stimula-ted our thinking. Probing questions by your- team members,;, 
have caused us to' look at program aspects from another point of 
view. The commentary during the visit -aided our perso\uicl to 
better' focus Ln on our strengths and some of our.,weaknesses . . 

David A. Bennett, Deputy Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools: 

Thank you a^V-iln for choosing Milwaukee as a site visLt for, the 
l^rhan Studies Project. We, benefited groatly'from the sita teamVs 
\' limitation a nd c o mm e n t s . r . AT;~a d ir ec t " r e s u 1 1 of your v 1 s i- 1 , m emb r . 
oi the Superintendent's Cabinet have vowed to visit scliools much 
more fiequently and' renew our acquaintance with these special 
p fin; rams . . • ' . 

Alon-o ♦-A'. Crim, SuptU' LntendeuK, Atlanta Puhlic Schools: 

Atlanta [U)ard of l-Aluration mt^mbets' and staff who had c^pportunitv 
of working; with von and "members of the VisMtUi): ^ 'omn\ i t L t^e havt; 
• all ex[)re-;st,Hl vMciv gratM.t.iuh' t'or the assistau.u> ^:iven,bv you 
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. the connnit tee, .in looking at programs, and identifyiW areas- ' 

' . . for change and reinforcement. r ' \ . . 

• -'W-e appreciate your kind wpr^s on programs which we are conducting 
well. We w^e^Jnost attentive, however, to thos.e area-s where you 
' felt we coul^Vlinprove, -You can be assured that we shall' react ^ 

promptly, t^^^ur smuggest ions . . 

'■ . ' ' ■/■"). 

. w I ■ "IS- ; 

Nolan 'Estes, General Superintendent, Dallas ^Independent School District} 

Each member of the staff who had the opportunity to work with 
you and members of the visiting Urbdn Education Studies Team, 
^ Ijas expressed gratitud^ for Che assistance and insight of this 
high minded group of educators. 'The overview of programs 
.identifying areas for change and reinf otcj^ent , and the unusual ' 
insight int^' the problems of an urban croiiSaunity have given us 
much food ftor^ t^iought . . .Many areas to which, you alluded have 
had corrdct\ve measures set in^o 'motion. I know of no effort 
. which has yielded greater benefits to urban education than the 
.work of your Visiting Teams. ! 

."' ' ^ ^ ■ ii 

lee R..McMurrin, Superintendent, Milwaukee Public' Schools: 



\ 



Last fall when you contacted me about the possibility of becoming 
involved in the Urban Education Studies Project ;of the Council of 
the Great City Schools I felt that this activity had a great deal 
of promise and wanted to have the Milwaukee Public Schools involved 
in the pilot stages of the program. Since that time we have served 
as the host district for a. one-week site visitation, and have ■ 
involved members of our staff, in similar project activities in 
Toledo, Atlanta, and Oakland. From my personal; involveme.vit with 
the process in Milwaukee, and the input I have received from Dr. , 
Bennett, Dr. Rumpf , and other members of my staff,! would conclude 
that my initial enthusiasm was fully justified. 

Many positive things are happening in urban school districts across 
the United States. The visitation process involved in the Urban 
Education Studies Project enables school districts to "showcase" 
those organizational patterns, teacher/ learning strategies, and 
locally developed in,s true tional materials whicli merit recognition 
and possible adoption by^, other school systems , A by-product of the' 
visitation process is the salutary effect it has on our personnel ' 
who all too often feel tliat they are the "forgotten front line 
troops." ' Bt-^cause of this project tliey have the opportunity to share" 
successej^ and aspirat Il^hs , and to confer about problems with 
"outsl.de" experts [rom tlieir own area of specialization. Professional 
who .served on the vi^sitation teams feel strgn^;ly that: this opportunity 
contributios s i^;n.U\icantly to their professional i;rowtli. Finallv, this 
tyju^ of ac t: Ivitv i.c;^n lieLp administrators and srliool boards 'to iii\ln 
oh j ec t ivc Ins Lj^^hts Into sel.ected programs, and/or personnel . 



1 r 



Rnth Love, Superintendent, -i.Oakland^Un:(.f led School Dis trie t : ■ ^ \ \ 

We are pleased V) (|iave' par ticipitedWn the .Urban Education Stuc^ 
ar^d we Jh(ere pleased 'to hear the c oinplimen tar y -comments on our 
instructional 'progr^, We were impirfessed With the quality of V 
the visiting 'group arid have taken each of their 3uggestion3 for 
improvement and incorpora^ted these suggestions intq our^ Operating 
Plan for the spring semester. • - 

BVief ^^aracterizations of. thfe- Five; Disjtricts 

^r\e/^ comment^ a^.egivein below on .cSrtain vcharacteristics of eacft of 
the districts visited, 'nfefee • comm.ents are intend^ed oniy*^to highlight 
features ,or |:ecent deve^pmeilts whi-ch bear some relationship to the 
program^ examined by the site visitors,^ No attempt- has been made 
efther tp provide a comprehensive description or to make the several 
tr eatTTj,ents parallel. , ; 

Atlanta Public Schools . A^tlanta is a. city that"is recognized an 
6utst;anding Southern cente'r of. liberal thought .arid culture. 'It has 
a population of approximately 450,000. A\ the time of the site visit ' 

Atlanta Public Schools enrolled some 80,000 
per cent were' Black and most of the remainder 




in early November "1977 the 
students of whom nearly 90 



white. The Atlanta Public! Schools hav.e a rac ially* integrated staif 
serving under the leadership of Alonzo A.'Crim, a/ Black Educator ^ith 
a Harvard doctorate, wh^ ^as^gained considerable national recognition. 
The impiemGntation of court ordered desegregation has been difficult 
to achieve because of white flight from the District. Moreover, the, 
Atlanta Public Schools arc fliat beginning to recover from large budgetary 

cuts iiKuio during a period, of financial crisis. 

I 

I ■ " 

Atlanta lias developed a cjireor othication program, grades K-IZ, which 



provides a conti'nuuin of awaren.^ss , , exploration / and prepara'tion . It 
'^lsO;has developed nuic^erous al tepfla ti^e -"^^f^rams under such titles a^ 

Project Propinquity, .Schools -Without ^WaTls , and other innovative programs 
"which supplement* older vocational' programs and ^he Atlanta Area Technical 
>Schdol. the Atlanta Public* Scheql^ also "draw on numerous community 

: ^ •• ' ' ^ \ . ^ . I ' 

-resources , including an Arts and -Humanities Center which is located in. \ . • 

• . ■ ' • % 

the Atlanta Memorial. Art Center; planetaria located' in three high schools, 

and^servlDg students at all grade levels; the Ragsdale Science Room which 

assists 'in pla.np.ing and scheduling visit$ to the Grant Park Zoo; and ^ 

Educational T-elecoramunications , which provid'e in-fschool educational 

Gfelevision for Atlanta and 'Fulton County public schqols thPQU^h-^WEt\,f ahd ~ 

■ ■ ■ /' 

■t'ABE-I^l.. • • . ^ ' . ' . ■ 



I 




In recent years , Atlanta , with the support' of its laiyor and busfiness 

_ \ J- ■ ■ .\ 

leadti'rs, h<is- designed and built magnificent cotiveption facilities and 
new hotelrs and has revitalized a considgrable part of the central city 
I-t continues to be a mecca for tourists and conventions and provides 
excellent museunts and programs in 'the 'per forming arts. there is r^^Tsa 
J.O hope ^^that the improvements being made in Atlanta schools and its 
outstanding; cultural advantages will result in a reversal of. white 
fiiv^ht; and several steps a"P?r being taken to this end. , . . 

Dallas Independent School District. Dallas is a "Sunbelt" city of some 

, . • -,- 

900,000 and Ir^ipart oi. a metroplex numb.or injj; approximately twD million, 
which includes the cities of Fort Worth, Arlington, and other metropolitan 
aroas^. In 1976, the Dallas Public Schools enrolled nearly 140,000, of which 
approximately A7 per cent were Black, 14 per cent Mexican Americans, and 




38 \>er cent white. The elementary schools are orgai^ized on K-B and^ 
4-6. plans, although some buildings contain K-6: the middle schools serve * 

' •" ■ ■ . ' ^ • . ^ V ; •• 

grades 7-8; and the. senior high schools, grides 9-12. ^ 
^ ■ * ^ > - ■• 

The District has been under court-ordered desegregation for over tWerttsy 

^--^..^ • . ' / 

years. A, decision of the Dist^i^^ct Court, in :.197:1 placed a "hold" qny - 

school construction and changes in schSbl attendance areas. Ttiiis decision 

was appealed to the Fifth Circuit Court,, which held it in obeyaj^ce until^ 

1975 when it remanded the .case to the district Court with instructions, 

to impleiT;ent a plan that "would effectively desegt;egate^ the school 

system". After extensive hearings , the United States'*t>lstrict Court for 

the Northern District of Texas entered an order "adopting the concepts 

Wbodied in the desegregation plan of the E4ucational Task Force of the 

Dallas Alliance" (a tri-ethnic group). The order jjrovided for desegr^egation 

of grades 4-8 within four sub-districts, but left the sub-disti;'ict of 

.East Oak Cliff with approximately 98 per cent Black enrollment and the / 

■■■■■ - ■ . / - 

smalL/sub~dis trie t of Seagoville with a predominantly white euroAlment.. 
Fpr the desegregation of secondary schools, the Court. Order placed heavy 



reliance on the creation of magnet ^schools in the central city: 

Nolan Estes, who gave up an dissociate commissionership in *the U. S. 
pffice of Kducation to become SiipSr intendent of the Dallas District in 
i969, has provided leaders'hip for manv developments including; a ^ 
remarkable mob ili^a t ion of business and coimnunity leaders and' o rL;a ni ;ia t ions " 
to support the desegregation order and improve the quality of (-ducat- i.o:i l or 
all students . The District has pionecfred in the app 1 ica t i on ^ f roseanMi and 
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A .deveiopmfent -concepts to education ai:id has beccftie'* known bo'th Nationally and ' 

r ' ■ ■ • • / . . 

' ^ .interna titooall;}^ as a leader in career education. .Under 1^. Estes' 

lfeadersh;Lp , Dallas has also becpme ^choVn for its magnex 'Kigh* schools and 



/ 



the options pro.\?i<i^ed through midjdle school academies, 4-6 vanguards,- and^ •. 
early/ childhood centers'. s , t - - 

Milwaukee Public' Scho^o ls . The Milwaukee Public Schools serve tfie greater 
Milwaukee area whi^cih has. had a tradi tion- of strong supao^ for- Che public 
schools;. The sys'tem enrolls approximately 110, 000 styddhts , at a per 



capita cost of rjrore than ^$1800. Under,. tife leadership of Superintendent* 
■ • • • '"^ - ^- ' * * V'. J ■ ' • . , , ^ 

Lee R. McMurrin, the Board of School Directors 'in ■:.1975 adopted a_^tatement 

on edu'cation and human rights and set up ten- management goals, with a go a J 

coordinator for^ach. Progress^ is . be4ng made in the improvement of • 

atteinda'nce, in career education opportunities, and in placement of _ . 

graduates/ as ^well as ^in the goals related to human relatio ns, CGCiT eation^ 

' and exceptional education. Progress i-s • also eviden,t in planning, t^xidgetary 

processed, and staff development. .* . 

V In January" 19 7 6; the Federal Court in ■ the Eastern District of Wisconsin 

that Milwaukee schools were unltivtully segregated . In response to 

' * ' ' * 

this order, the school district moved with such vigor that bv the time of 

\- 

the kite^visit in late . October 1977, enrollments in two-thirds of 
^ Milwaukee 's- schools approximated the racial distribution .in the total 
school population. For purposes^ of desegregation , the B^ard approved a 
oominun Lty ' xnvc^lvement . structure which became known a^j th^ "Commi t: t in^. ot L00'\ 
a\body elected through meetings in each local school. Probably ao city 
the Tiountry has ^aeh Luveil r. f ti'^' t o r succes:-! than Milwaukut'. i n mov i ni', t^^-^waril 



* ; ■ 
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racially integrated schools (defined by the District Court as. 25-45 



.per cent ^lack) ' ^ " . ^ 



The Supreme Court, on June'^g, 1^77, vacated the judgment oV- the Circuit' 
Court and remanded It back for reconsideration. In, turn,, the Circuit 
Court on September 1, 1977 remaned the entire case*'to ^:he Districl^Court-, 
which determined that addit;ional testimbny should received" — and' in \ 
.effect left the school sys't^^Vfo its own resources for plani;iing' farther . ; 
desegr'(^ig^tion ipt 19^78-7-*.9. •» The Milwaukee appj-oach depends .heavily on ' ^ 
voluntary chdice. and Uhe offa^ingjof attractive op.tions to encourage ^ 
desegregation. . jThis"appro>fchvappears' to be ybr king , well; , and receives 
."^ontj^nuing impetus from fen indepefident- i^rbup .^noV^i as '*The Coalition for- 
Poticefui Schools" w"hich is workir\8/ with ;t3?rganizations af many kinds Xo 
further the objectives of desegreg'ation and qualitjj^atl'hation for all. 



The city of Milwaukee offers excellent'^museums and o ther cul tural resources 
-to which, the sclfSt^ls are relating iri^an increasingly ^f fe,c tive manner . 
Milwauke^elementary schools of f er c-^^-wido options in a teacher-puVil - 
Loarning^^center , a Montessori school, a program for gifted and talented, ^ , 

creative arts school, and a seco^nd language proficiency school. Three 
cLty-wide options arts off^ered Junior and middle school students; and an 
e\|cpa^uled "High Schools Unlimited" program provides numerous career ^ 
i^pecial ties in ten" raciallv-baiancod higl\ school s and eight downtown Satellite 
(''ent:ors , " " 

l-^iJkAand IMibLic School ^, Tho Oakland UiiilLed School District serves some 
^^5.000 (,'1 nuciita'rv and^ secondary ^^tU(ionts in g() schools. Thero. are 600 



: ■ • -i V . ■,/-'• . ■ . ' ' ■ 

presqhool students while 50,000 adults^ participate in adult education 
- , /.. ^ 

• progr,a^ms each year. ' In additiorf; the^'oistrict is, resppnsible for. 24 

■ ^ " * ' • .1 

Chrldren's CeTitiers.. whicUUprovide a daycare education service for children 

• of wor)<in"g parents, 'As of March 1977, approximately 67^4 per cent of 

• Oakland students were Black; l6.4 per cent were white; 7.9 per cent were 

• Hispanic; per cqnt weFe -Asians ; and .8 per'^-cent ■ were Native" Americans 

^ ' ; ' * ' 1 

or Alaskan natives-. The District has approxlrnktely"*! , 200|f till- time . ^ * 
cer tif ied '(£mployeies,.and 1,244 full-time class if ied ■ employes . 

California schoo.l districts iire stc\te agencies coritrollad' by ' the State 



"Education Cod^.'; : Recent legislafiVe a^c^lsioji'^^ hav,e provided collective 
^■-^^bargaining for ^feachers (SB 160); rk?orm"oT''pch^ financing (AB 65); and 
improvements^ in 'teacher evaluat ion^T?ocedur es , staf f d^velopi\iont , bilingual 
education; . and a master plan meclfanism for special education.. Dr. Ruth B. 
Love became. Superintendent of Schools in Oakland in 19^ after a two:ryear " 
interval under an acting superintendent following the assassii)ation of 
previous Sup*irintGndertt Marcus Foster . / Dr . Xc»ve-' is . a"nation:^l.ly known . 
Black educator . wh(^^ served as Directo'r of USOE'^s Right*- to-Road rrogr^ani' 
bet. ore accepting the Oakland • post . j ,. ') - ■ 

The I^LStricL, which had .been previously been operating throuv;h t.hree 
^Are.i pt fitu^s with a high degree of autonomy \'ox: each school, I'tu) rgani .u-d 



in L9/bT-"/7 to reduco-the Area Offlct^s to two and it) c r ea Lo .a J) i v i s i on o\ 
LearuLu>; w i t h r'*r^V;pons ib i Li t.v M"o r- uuproyLug, pe r f orniaiu'.o in rt\uling aiul 
math aud .athef studios. boamlng, standards have bi>i>n esLabM.'UuHl im- ivu li 
g, rado/. I evo I ; auLl f^u'h ,si^ht)ol has> its' own I ns tiau', t: i Dua 1 Stratei',v ilouiu* i I 
and plan o\ apiuMtiou, Tht* usi', at vo 1 un't aa^'p' ^''^ bt>inj', {m-r«M.si\l aud 
■ . . " • ' .'i 



empWasis is placed on tjie use of coininuni ty .resources Otlier features of- 
the Oakland Public Schools inc^de Speciality"''''Schools to ierve as 



demons tracio.n an'd training centers for. both students and staff; an 
' Artists-and ScholarsTin-Resitience prograrn . t or student motivati^oa .and'"'- 
•enrichment; and initiation of a thrde-year contract with pa:rencs, s ta f f , /^^" ^ 

f . . Oaklancf' s 

Department of Research and Evaluation and the California Assessnieht 
Program are providing evalutition through test^res.&lts and gthervise. 
f0* rM:^o Public 'Schools . In 1975-76 ^ Che 'Toledo Public •.Schools , under 
.the/leadership of Superintendent Frank Dick served more than 55,000"- 
students, of which approximately 30 per cent were Black, 66 per cent j 
white, and. 4 per cent mostly Hispanic. N'umerous .program chanj.;cv- and , ' 

Ccip j. ta 1 ' i'np r o veiiui n t s we re mad c . En 197 (\- / 7 i\ u ew S k ij^.l C c \ er s • 

•4 • . ■ - * ■ ' - • • ■ . . •/ . 

open to i\tudents thrcAghout the ity - ^--i p tar ted operations ad a new 
hiij.-L'd.Ln^ at. Nathan Hale School wa^s dedicated" Jis a "commiin i. r .•.enter, " 

A "Master Schedule ; Plan" :was adop t ed for the 107f)-77 'Sv::uh)L vear to 
. L'.nal>le stULliMiC^^ tA\ ti'avt^'l. to idu' Sk 1 1. L (^^.Miters which i^: ^.'cv tht'ir chi,)i-v^||^ 
ol r-.irvMM.* opt:ron.^i> while rrtalniu;; iiiLMiUuM'sh i.}.^ iu thr nome :;(-hool.-' 
Ihi.s ;i la.n , t ac "u i i La I e^'. a ;i;ri\itrt: mix o t" nt:vi(k,'nts .t rom 1 i i' t' emit ha kMa; i'o^^^d■'•■. . 



jl u .uldi.t.iv^n -to t;ht' :?'i'<c ti i'>',h .-u^hool Skill ^^Mitrrs, .in Avi'^it Un\ I'lMiLfi' 
was i^p^Mit/il luvir i'olrch) [■.xpri''!;s Ai.ipot i anM an A\',r t ^'n I t nr*- I'cntt.M- .ui j li-.-i 
,tt> iji^-os1>v i'ark. . :• . ' ^ . 

Iu-::;.pIU' l"> t iiolahje p ri>\; r" tv; m in st.'V'eial > ki r «t t i ous"^ iMi t s r,<M^i:u>l 
• r ' k' <■ ' ' 

havf' st'j t ht* ,staw,r lor d f sroui avVi'MMrnt parj''\>t ;vhoi>k p<m Si^uiu' I 

>'» ^ . ' • ' • . 

and . V' ( ht' • : ; iutiMcstrd in t h«' !ut*uit.* oi <>dinMtiiMi .iiid M ; Nt- ^ i ( v'. Siho* 



closings (ordered because 6f 'lac-k of funds) forced the rescheduling . 
of the Site visi t . K. " Four attempts to ^aige the ta;jc levy td provid^ . 



more near lv^ad.equq^B fianding ha'^ija lied; the teacher orga^zation and 
the school administration had not succeeded in-uniting t^heir efforts 
in .support of f inatlcing :pr needed reforms; ,the Superintendent of Schools ' 
had offered his' resignationfin order to remove himself as a possiMe, • 

: • / ■ • . / . 

object of controversy; public opinion seemed divided and highly critical 

• . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ' 

of the schools; and ther^ was evidence.o'f communication breakdowns within 

the school, system as well ajl between *the schools and the public,' - Toledo.,.. 

i;:hus-.-. presented a yieak picture, but, as-the site visit shdwed, :One which 

was relievGd by ^any shdning examples of tjffectlve education. 

• - . tX\MPLES ''or SUCCESSFUL PROGR/ViMS ) 

"En.chis section a few of the programs.\'exa,m1ned'' in the : f ive cities are, 
Jespribt^tl- hrierly in order to illus tra te, progress toward more effective 

. ' J.: ' ■ " ' . •" ■ ' ./ 

education and some ot che Lngredlonrs of success. The programs describetjj 
afL^ amony; thoso with features wtiich the site visitor^^ beliGve have 
potential tin- luoot j.nj.; the. d Lverse. netuls oi tiu)so >',rowi.ny; up In our » 
c 1 1 i tj s ; 'hut t. h e. . I i t i ny; o o s no t i. nd ic a t o a u v o t^^^^or p r io r i t v o r 
ItnrvLv anv supe r i.o r i r v ov.^r njanv ^ >t.ho r oxc el U^n t p ro'uramj; ' wlii c h avo not 

■ ".J ' ' ' ' 

N i' w 1a U u: . 1 1 u Mia 1 A. .1 t. iMM u ij: i v « 

'' 

N'o d t*vr I opuunU ill tvUioat. ion (u L'<H''onr voar.s luis a t ( r.io tfd mort; attt'ntion 
th-»in .t!n' dovo 1 opnuMit o\ -.ohools, and- pL-or,rams wltliln sohonlr,, which ot ItM" 
•;Iv^,nit ant aItiMiK\t {v.'s to traditional sr hoo I h)s'.> . A'fnlvnr, tlu' pl^^ll^i i in; ' 
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alter.natiXr'fes" ojjfaser^ dyring our , site'visitg were , the Far West Hi^gh School 
and the Regional occupat:^ons. Centers in Oakland; the Altetinative Programs 
in Atlanta; the Skills Centers and the *Px:e^^pXoyment Preparation Program 
. itl Toledo;, the six Magnet High Schools- ^rid .the 'Skyline Career Development- '< 
'Center in Dallas;. a\id the Milwaukee' Speciality Programs attached^ "Senior 
high schools. K ^ . : . -^^ 

One characteristic cpmmori to these programs is the emphasis on action—" ^ 
• learning or involvement in firsthand experiences in places of employment,^ 
the perfor|i\ing arts, or other situations ' where special skills can be 
developed along with a deepened sense of responsibility for the effects 
o't one's beha\^rs on''dt'hers and on the achievement of goals. Another "''*/ 
common charac tor istlcr o f the^^je prop,rams is that Students i^eC tirsthiirid 
acquaintance with *the ' va lues ahd behavior s - which opera to in different 
■o^;c,uf>at ions'. ■ Thc's*?. cooperative programs involve . business , industria.], ,^ 
and a wld o "ra'n>^e.. o f o the r: commuviLty or4^,anizations , /ncLudin^; the health 
professions, social r>ervi.cos, anil the art^r>. 

rht» Dallas InilopeniUMit School OLstrlc t nioneeruvi, Ln ca^C>^or, o.Liuca f.lon by 

. ■■■■ . \ ' 

the liovtvlopmon t ot its Skyline (\ireer Developmeht (*ei>ter In thejearlv 
' rOs a^nd hv.cho ret^iMU iddLtuni o\' iniii;noC h i.:.;h scho(.^ls Ln the'' Arts,' 
Biuslaoss .uul Man.uvnienl > • lleaj cl\ M\t:e ft^ss i o ns , I'f.anspor tat: (on. Human 
StM"vii:er», and i'Ubjl^' Servi^'es and l.li'w.* Al l of the eai"e,er [> tiU',Tains in 
Pallas (Inohuiiiu' the tis/en t \' ■ sofiie t'lyist: ers at:< Slv\'lint^» the ilustn;; at. 

t lie • luarjii^ L hl^;h srlunW:;^ sulI t.he rlnst.ers which have beiMi ^ e^;f'ah I. Lj;hoil 

'. , 

in several c^omjM-eluMi.s i vt* h f v\ji I'.ehoo UO- ^'irt* orv;an i .rt^il ' I n„ \;i\Mtpn 'or 

' ■ ^ , " '1 . 

elusrer's which et!ei~ pr* I'pa ra L 1 en t ei:, a 'rau^:,.e ( > t , cu- (Mipii t i vuis. » seiite nt , 
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which require extensive post-secondary education and others of which permit 
impediate Job entry upon high school graduation. 



The Far West High School in Oakland of fers' a program of .planned learning 
^.activities at a variety. cf community resource sites. The experiences 
are designed to blend progress in academic subjects, career awareness, 

^and.'ba^ic and social ski]. Is. Another set of alternatives id offered 

^< " . ' ^ . ■" . 

through the Regional Occi:.pations Centers which sqrve Oakland and 

■neighboring districts; These Centers were developed under California 

legislation which made .it possibly for multiple districts to enter into 

agreement for the establishpient of career training programs supported in 

... • ■* 
part by supplemental regimenal taxation. The programs range from Banking 

■ ■ ■'' 

Occupations and Auto Insurance to Corot Photography and Respiratory 



Therapy, 



The alternative programs in Atlanta include Pro j ect .Propinquity , Schools 
Without Walls, and other ingenious departures from" traditional progrj^ 
the Atlanta and Fulton County Schools, in cooperation with the Vocational 
Division of the State Department of Education, also operate a large modern 
vocational- technical school, which is designed to Accommodate 2500 students. 
Milwaukee offers a wide range of options which include Specialty Programs 
attached to senior high schools; and Toledo has a variety of alternatives 
to traditional programs, including the Skill Centers previously mentioned 
and other options described elsewhere in this report. 

One of 'trhe action-learning programs in Toledo serves as a "rescue mission" 
for youth who have enjoyed little previous sense of achievement in school 



or in life. The program, known as PEP for pre-employment preparation, 
accepts dropouts and delinquents either by refei;ral from the 'schools ' 
or application from students and parents. The leadership of the program 
is characterized by an unflagging faith in the undeveloped potential of 
students, even when their behaviors seem to suggest they are unredeemable. 
The? ingenuity and endless patience of the program leader. and the staff 

are buttressed by the confidence and support of the central administration, 

i. .■ . 

4nd by many pbmmunity agencies whose assistance has been enlisted. The 
program Ln funded through a combination of federal, state, and local 
resources. One striking characteristic qf PEP is the way in which the 
experiences are adapted to student needs and- interests ^ so that the student 
is always the center and the starting point for curriculum, counseling 
and instruction. As the title of the program suggests; the program 
operates to help ffoung people, (many of whopi have been in trouble with 
the law as wel^ as with school authorities) to develop skills -for learning 
and prb4uctive work, together with attitudes of responsibility, and 
€;ooperation. Through a variety of imaginatively contrived experiences, 
most students develop to the point where they may be returned" to their 
home i5chools, placed in internships or on-the-job training, or recommended 
for full-time employment or additional training opportunities.^ From • 
conversations with many of the students, it was apparent that they are 
acquiring a new sense oL" worth and beginning to believe that they can 
make good lives for t hems e lyes. 

Another type of actions-learning prcM^rain is represented by the Jefferson 

5 

Skills Center. The Toledo Public Schools purchased the old Central Post 

. J 

-Co I 



Office ~ a beaut.ifui historic landmark — for $1 and, with the aid of 
rehabilitation f#nds,| ti^ansf^rred it into a magnificently equipped' facility 
'for the development of employable skills. The program leadership 
recruited skilled craftsmen, mechanics, marketing personnel, and other 

' • i \ ■ , ■ .. ■ . ^ , ■ ' ' ■ 

skilled instructors from business and industry. It alsOf established 
cooperative relationships with a number of business and industrial 
organizations in orderi to supplement the training pro^de^ in the' Center, 
to facilitate job placement, and to break down the barriers between \^ 
schools and work places. Convlersations with instructors and students and 
'the records of achievement and employment indicate that this program is 
achieviilg a high degree of success. At present the Center is not fully 
Utilized; and this is true also of other Skills Centers in Toledo.' Toledo 
school administrators are conscious of t^e need jto improve student 
perceptions of the experiences provided by the centers" through counseling, 
better communication and otherwise- • 

The Arts in Education ^ 

Several of the cities visited are offering optional prog^ms in the' 
creative and performing arts for students with strong interests and : 
aptitudes for dance, dfama, music, and other expressive arts. Developments 
in Milwaukee and Dallas will be cited as examples of new emphasis on the - 
place^of the arts in elementary and ^^c^ondary education. In 1970 music 
programs known as Success Through Strings (STS) and Learning Through 
Piano (LIP) were introduced in the Dunbar Elementary School which had 
the lowest average family income in the city. These music programs, and 
programs in other areas, w^re developed in the Dunbar Gomsaunity Learning 



Center, whicK^was one of the earliest attempts to employ systematic 
research and development strategies for curriculum development in urban 
districts. These programs operate on the assumption- that important 

achievemlints can be put within reach of every child, and that development 

■ - • ' .■ . ■ ^ ■ 

of the child's pdtential requires the combined efforts of home and school 
One requirement for admission to STS" (a modification of the Suzuki violin 
nuethod) is the participation of a parent. Two notable results have 
followed: First, the achievements in music have received national 
recognition through invitations in two successive years to perform at*. ^; 
the Music Educators National Conference; and second, 'academic achievement 
of the students involved in the'se programs has ^nci/'eased dramatically, 
and a majority of them have advanced from "^two years or more below g^ade 

level, to grade level or above. 

J 

In the fall of 1977, the Elm Creative Arts Elementary Sl^^ool began 

> ■■' ' 

operations in Milwaukee. 'This school, with students in K-5, is 'housed 

> 

in a beautifully restpred one-*hundred year old building with high 



ceilings and w^e-board flooring- The building has been enhanced by 
new paint with colorful strip ings on the exterior and by murals 
representing Olympic themes on the stairs , in the* gymnasium, and on 
-o^h^ suitable wall space, there is a resident artist who "is an 
ac6omplished woodcarver, producing A:firican masks and other symbolic 
sculptures. There is also a well qualified dance teacher; and the 
efforts of these resident artists are supplemented by visiting artists 
from the community. The concept of "children ks artists as well as 
..spupils". proved so attractive to Milwaukee parents that applications 
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poured in from all parts of the city. The result was enrollment of 56 ' 
per cent white students in this schopl which formarly enrolled few 
< non-Black students. Observation in this school, and talks with students 
and teachers, indicate that reading, math, and other skills, far . from 
being neglected, are being pursue^ with a zest carried over f rom^creative 
acftivities. All students manifested a good feeling about themselves and 
enthusiasm for the program. 

The Dallas Independent School District gave creative experiences in 
expressive and performing artA a high priority, in establishing magnet % 
.high schools in the inner-dity, with the dual purpose of promoting 
racial/efhnic integration and high quality education. A distinguished 
theater director and scholar was persuaded to b^ecome director of the 
Arts. Magnet High 'School, located in the old Booker T. Washington High 
School. This Arts Magnet, now in its 'second year of opera tion, enrolls 
701 students, of which 50. A per cent are Black, Al. 5 per cent white, 
6.6^er cent Mexican Americans, and 1.6' per cent other . Both resident 
and visiting artists serve as members of the staff . Of th^ fifty full- 
time instructors, thirty-three teach in the four clusters of dance', dram^, 
music, and visual art,s, and seventeen in the academic subjects. The 
full-time staff is supplemented by the part-time services of forty-five 
. pjofessionals in the arts. 

Admission was open to all who were interested * in combining experience 
in the arts with other: aspects of -learning; and all parts of the city 
• are represented in the enrollment. There has not been suffi^ent time 
to determine the effects of the new experiences on academic achievement. 
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but t^ere are a number of encouraging signs. Evaluation is built into 
the design, development,^ and implementation of the programs, and an 
assistant evaluator from the Reseatch and Evaluation Department is 
assigned full-time for, this purpose* Evaluative data are receiving 
careful study and being used for modification of programs and procedures. 

: ■ . . . • • ' ^ 

' V ' ' . 

' ■ ' ^' ' ; ■ 

Developments in the Basic Skills 

Among the characteristics common to the more successful 'prograuis in 

,. ' ' ' 

the basic skills Is the active involvement of parents in instruction. , 

The Parent Partners program In Toledo involves training parents ^or 

tutoring and ' employing them. as pfild pp£>f essionals - Many of the parents 

do their tutoring in the , home of t^ie o ident, and the parent of the 

■ . "( . ■ . * ■ 

student is required to b'e present du; mg. the scission- The partners 

appear to have high morale and enthusiasm for this activity. This 

program not . only of f ers a well-managed and well-Gootdinated tutoring 

effort, but it* also provides a good coiranunity interaction network. / 

Parents are dedicated to tHe program and children are profiting. It 

is an excellent program with many spin-offs such as: motivation for 

' a ■ * 

students and < parents and improvement of home 'situations . 

- . - • / ' ■ 

Through its pVogram of Parents as Partjiers in reading, mathematics, and 
other subjects, Dallas ,is seeking- to have parents monitor instruction and 
work with teachers in creating favorable environments for learning. The 
concept of par tnership is promoted through parent conferences during which 
the specific strengths and weaknesses of the |hild are. discussed, and 
suggestions made for ways in which a parent can improve thq child's 

■■( , . • ■ • 

1 ■ ' . 
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attitude or otherwise encourage reading. 



All of the districts visited are taking eff.ectiye steps to ensure th^t' 
students receive good instruction in the basic skills. One of the 
approaches which is beginning to produce results is the installation of 
ma r|'^g emen t sy stents which operate (1) to direct instruction toward 
cli^atly stated obj ec tiyes and (2) to monitor progress in achieving 



the objectives. Such sfstems are, in various stages of . development in 
a majority of the cdties Istudled. In the Atlanta Public Schqols, t^he 



, Elementary Curriculum Development program incorporates a management- 
vby-objec tiyes format, provisions for staff participation and training, 
and the use of a leadership team in each school. The Dallas Independent 
School District has b^en workings for three years in developing^ a "baseline 
curriculum"i-wtfh. specific mastei?y objectives at each grade level and 
suggested activities fc^ achieving the objettives. In kindergarten 
through third grades, there is also a well-designed Early Childh^d 
Education System which reinforces the "baseline curriculum". The 
Milwaukee Public /Schools use a continuum of Reading Skills to coordinate 
all reading programs and similar devices for maintaining progress \ 
in mathematics /and 'other skills. 

Bilingual ^and Multicultural Education - ' 

In order to recognize the cultural diversity in American society and to 
remove racial and ethnic biases from the school curriculum and instruction, 
all of the school districts visited have introduced programs in bilingual 
and/or multicultural education. The U, S. Supreme Court ruling on 



on Lau (1974). 



requires a school district with non-English speaking 



students to pjrovide language instruction in the child's native language, 

y 

This deciM^oi^ has resulted in most schools instituting transitional 
type bilingual programs. Dallas has developed a transitional program 
ii> Spanish for its students from Spanish-speaking hom^s and multi-media 
packet^ of materials for multicultural socikl education in 'graces K-6. 
A combination of district, state and federal funds allows Dall^^s to 

■ r * 

provide bilingual education in thirty-two schools, K-6, and bilingual 
teacher aides in twenty-seven Title I schools. In addition, supplementary, 
computer-assisted instruction and parent awareness programs are being \ 
implement^. 

Milwaukee has a multi-ethnic social studies program, which includes a 
seventh-grade course emphasizing cultural pluralism" and human relations, 
a bilingual social studies program, Afro studies^ and a new multi-. 
ethnic approach to U, S. h;^story. The if>rogram is implemented in grades 
K-12. It was initiated- with- federal funds but is now funded largely by 
local funds. Dallas has implemented a Multicultural Social StudifBS 
'Program in all Title I schools. The project consists of a set of 
instructional materials specially selected from the social sciences 
disciplines which provide a conceptual structure through which children 
of all ethnic backgrounds can relate , reason, aixd understand. ! In addition, 
the program provides fo^r staff members to serve 1216 teachers and 
34,900 students. 

Various programs which were classified as Cultural/Pluralistic were 
directed at . overco'ming discrimination and racial conflict. The Toledo 



^nci' Atlanta schools have established outdoor camp programs serving" 
1700 and 850 students respectively.. The objectives include the 
rediJction of racial and; cultural biases through the interaction of 
all races in outdoor camping environments. Sixth-grade children are 
transported to\ camps where they live, study, and work together on 



environmental projects. The ,ac tivitids include recreational^.ac td^vities j 
human relations projects, and exe^jlfcises in s.^J^^ concept^ . Surveys of 
^tti^jjjl^s indicate that ethnic and racial barriers are being removed. 

The Oakland schools have ei^ered into a partnership with the Oakland 
^^useum to utilize the museum's rich resources in the study of the 
California cultural evolution. The museum provides an example of the 
intersection of the social and natural sciences in tracing Jthe 
■development of the various cultures and their influence on present ' 
California cultures. Students are given pre-viait instruction by a • 
teacher, provided by the district, who works full-time in the museum. 
This is then followed by four, days of activities on the museum site. 



In the last two decades political and other factors liave"^perated to. 
replace the "melting pot" concept with the concep^^Crf---^ultural diversity; ^ 
and court decisions and civil rights " l,egislation have pushed the schools 
toward equalizing opportunities through bilingual and bic^tural or 
^ulticultur^ instruction. Federal aid through the El^entary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Emergency School Assistance Act has given added ^ 
i.nipetus to these developments. The numbers enrolled in bilingual and 
^multicultural programs have increased dramatica;lly ; but the effectiveness* 



of such intruction appears to depend upon strong ^l^iininistrative and' 
community support with continuing attention to carriculum development 
1^ and to the selection and training of teachers. ,The literature on 

cultural pluralism, multicultural education, and bilingual education 

* • • ■ 

reveals wide differences of ^opinions regarding the obj ectives,* content, 

and mod^s of instruction; and these' differences so'Saetimes operate to 

■ ■ .'1 ' ... ^ ' 

reditce program effectiveness; The UE^site-visit teams gave 'high 

■ /' ' ' 1 

ratings to several multicultural' ^nd bilingual programs, which were - 



observed in the five' cities studied; butl concluded that few of even 
the best desi^jjj^d programs are fully in\pyemented . To realize^, the high 
potential which was perceived in several programs in the five cities, 
attention should be given to the clarification of progr^am ^oals and 
objectives and to program implementation and renewal, through continuous 
staff and curriculum development, * 

Staff and Curriculum Development 

Among the factors which undoubtedly contribute to the success of programs 

^/iii^all areas are prbvisions for staff involvement and development. Parti- 

^^^^ . . ■ ^ . ^ ' . 

^pation. of program directors and teachers in planning and curriculum 
development tends to generate acceptance, understanding, and entfiusiasm 
for programs- Moreover, teacher' training keyed to the questions raised and 
the problems ^encountered by staff members is mote likely to prove effective 
than training progirams imposed from above- / Oakland's Teacher Shelt^er 
operated on this principle and'moves toward effective staff /curriculum 
development through assistance as requested by teachers. The Shelter 
began operations in Aiigust 1974 with a small staff from the Teacher Active 



Learhing Center (estdf&iished at San ;Fraiicisco ' in' 19.70, 'on the model 
the British Teacher Centers to serve teachets in th^viay area) . Individual 
'^f:^^y};^f*^ S^^^ the Shelter to raise questions or probl^s regarding 

mat^tials,- techniques of Instruction, or any^other aspect of curriculum ' 
op which they need information or other forms of helpl An lndividua.1 or 
group of teachers may use^ the Shelter to develop an apparatus for use 
in classrooms or to learn how to us^^alculators , Cuisenaire rods, 
"electrbmagitetic kits, or other apparatus. The Shelter responds as fully " 
as possible to the^ request of individual teachers and helps to plan « . , 

workshops and other group activities. The UES team was impressed by 

■ • ■ . . . . 

the work of the Shelt er and recomntended tiiat efforts be made to ehcoiirage 



greater teacher participation. 



^ .1 ' 



The Atlanta Public Schools is reinfqrcing provisions for staff development 
through a Qenter for. Reading ^ervices which is sup.por ted^f rom the local 
gei^eral funds budget. Teacher's on a school ^s.taff basis, are cycled into 
the Center for one week of r eJ,e.asedirtime for in-service training- During 
this period, teachers' needjs are assessed, and ind^ividualized programs 
designed tp . improve tea.ching strategies in reading tare developed- The 
visiting team viewed the Center as an extremely signifioaiit effort for 
in-depth staff development and^ recommended that, the servicesvof the 
Center be made available to a larger nuniber of teachers. 



Use of Community R^isources , , * ^ 

The site visits revealed man^ outstanding examples of how museum and..- 
other . community resources' a^^e being used to supplement school expGriencei 
The Oakland ^Unif led School District has developed particularly close 



relatiouship^^ith the Chabot Science Center Observatory and with 

the Calif/rnia Museum. The latter graphically depicts Calif ornia ' s • 
natural Jesources, cultural history, and the migration of peoples. One. 
unusual feature in Oakland is the way in which school personnel wQcics/ 
witK the staffs of the 'Cerjter and the Mu^seum to provide iri-de'pth 
experiences at aj^propriate at^iges'of dev^lbpmenti for all Oakland n 
.students .(and many from surrounding districts). In Milwaukee, a pew 



Arts Center offers a rich variety of reso6rce» wiyich are being used 

^notri^^a 



to good effect to increase motivation for all kinds of adventures in 



learning. 

Pil' Dallas-, part of • the. impetus for a changed and more involved role 
of the business •cTQmmu'nity came as a result of ehe Cburti order for' 
desegregation. The^ChambBr of Comjlferce assumed a leadership roie 
'!to rhobi'Iize reaources, people, time, and money jto accomplish peacefu 
and smoo th irtiplemen taction of this very signif leant'' decr^" . 'Hundreds 



of business men and 'women were involved and .cooraipi^.fced bv the^allas 
Chamber of Commerce -and trie Dallas Ci*tizehs CounC^F* ' Because of the 



le le.afeif '--''•^ ^^u^^i ^ 



support of business, and the community, and the leaaetship of school 
officials, the Dallas -desegregation plan was implemented without the 

..T 

violence and hostility found in many o ther ' communities . Moreover, 

: ( ■ ■ ^ . 

more thin two Hundred bq.siness and religious organizatiohs. have 
"adopted" schools and more than '600dcommunity vblunteersyqr e giving 
substantial assistancQ to the schools. ' > 

A unique fe^jure in Atlanta, is its Divisi^ri of Student ■ I (.-: mity 




Services. V- The division :was originally created Ijy the 'iCourt Order 
desegregating the schools in 197f. Since that time ip has expand iad 
to include not only the mo^e traditional publid and/coinmunity relations 
but also personnel services, social and psychological , and all servicfsyV 
for the handicapped and special education. Fur thermore, by ,pro\lfiding 
a "hot like'Vjrvit attempts to serve as an ombudsman for the coramuWi^ty 

seeking answers to any and all, questions. The Division is headed by 

,p. '■ ■ 

a former social worker witha doctorate in educational administration. 

* ' ■ ■ '' 

In Atlanta; a >group of 'white middle and upper class parents have organized 

the Northside Parents organization with the purpose of , persuading White 

parents to return their children to the. public schools . While the 

movement is still smiiil, close to 500 students are believed to ' have- 

returned. ' More than 1,000 parents at^tejided' ^n^exhibition in 1976, 

and close^'-rCo 2,.000 in 1977 , to heat about the schools'* 

ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS^':'. ' ■ ^ 

A rev^-ew of the successful programs described by the cnirty districts a/tid 
■'th(i; f;bllowt-u|yvslte visits irij^ive cities provides s,upport for the followrn 
summary of encouraging ^ developments : 

1 . Urbari Education has an inner- vitality which is gigiierating innovative 
programs and .strategies of great potential even in the midst of 
ektremely adverse conditions . Despite well documented testimony on 
• the 'low achfe")i^e!ment in urban schools and recent statistics purporting 
to show the schools as 'the^o^t dangerous place to Ke^ we are 
discqyering man^-- administrators;/ tjeac^^^ and other staff members 



who. are demonstrating ability^ to arouse- zest for learning in students 

■ ■'• , ' . ■ ■ 

■ ' ' . 

from diverse backgrounds/ ^ncludirig' those whose histories have 'been 
marked, by .failure, losg -of hope, ancf/or anti-soqial behaviors. . . 
Ther^ :i6 a -qeepeftiniK; concern fog The needs not well.Sjerved by ' 
trad i t iona 1 . sc ho'o 1 ing . Fewer educators and board members'^i^ow 
attribute low .achievementi^ to inherent disabilities, lack of effort,. \, 
or poverty of parents^ and more and more are revising upward their , 
■expectations for students formerly. regarded as slow learners. Efforts 
ta'a^dapt the curriculum to students .aiid. to crBate motivation and 
conditions for effective learning are likewise ■'ip^t^ 
pumbeir of schools and programs. | : 

./ ■■ v jV,, .-^ ■■ ■ •• ' ; ■' * 

An in(i:re^aiO'R ^number of commuriity agencies and , groups are .joining 
with schools to .develop einric'he^. environments for learning; ^and the 
gulf bQtveen schools and society is being bridged in many new Ways. 
The recruitment ''of citizen volunteers to seirve as counselors, .resource 
'persons, and tutors is gaining momentum; and /X^rgW^^^^^^ larger nujn^ers ' 
■ of./ parents are being i^vplved as' partners -ir^vVthe education df their 
<iyn -and other chlildr^tiv Opportunities for experience-based education 
are being considerably enlarged through part- or full-time employment 
and internships. Basinets and industry are lending .their resources 



and fac.ij.ities for an expanded^ .range of experiences which f osteif. the 
development of ••responsibility, provide an und,er atandiug of the va.i.ue.s;» •■ 
C|f di^ffereht kinds; of occupations, and .Contiiribute to the development 
of knowledge and s'kills . Trairiing and on-the-job experiences alsb 
are being of f ered ; tJ^rough fi'pspitais, medical ^nd dental^^f f ice^, chiH 
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caro centers, and services for the aged. Unprecedented opportunities 
are being opened to, many students in the performing and visual arts, 
in museums, and other cultural institutions. Internships in th'e 
several branches of city, state, and national government are offering 
new understaading$ of the responr. ibilitics of citizenship, as well as 
career exploration. 

Innova tive programs and alternatives are producing; sig nificant c hanges 
. in the . character of educational experiences provided at both elementary 
and secondary levels . ^/ith the active support and participation of 
communlt.v organizations and citizens, educators in manv citic^^-arc- 
creuting signlf Leant aLlernatLvos to tradi.t: Lonal'and Inappropriate 
cLussroom experiences. Observat[ions of these innovative programs, 
and interviews with students, gdve evidence of Increased motivation 
and zest in^learning, for many students with a wide range of back- , 
ground^^, aspl lm t I,ons , and learning styles. The direction of change 
in a numbL^r (U" the more .succe.ssful and promising, proy.^.rams appears 
lo iu^ awav t rom an excessivelv verbal curriculum toward the otferLng 

choices amoug a \Mrle.tv of experiences In the arts, communitv 
iais t la.ut i ous and :UM'v{i:t-;J .ami places ot work and recreatlou, 
^'i i P^ 1^'*' ins ( rue (. i (>u antl passive sLudtuif. eempllauut' with t.eaehtu' 

^.^ss i g,uiueu ts are being, rt^plaeed bv [-espousive moiles ot In.struetlon ami 
l>v ItMiiiiug, t»\per ( euL'es adapltv! to- stud.eut expi ,-;S(m1 needs aud 
iuLer<v;ts, couseipuuU 1 y , the ran»' o! Ojitlons open to students and 
their parents art* M gu i t' { rant 1 v brivuUa t hau the optiiur-; pre:UuU<Hl bv 
f he riadlli'oual eU'riive sv';r,eiii ol eltoici*:', am.uir, acad em i , voeatioual, 
and ot !ita t I ad i t i oua 1 e 1 l ei 1 u^-/; . 

U 
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5 . Thg conditions essential to the success of magnet schools and other 
^ ^options are beginning to be better understood; and pro^.rcss is being 
made toward creation of the essential conditions . Systematic 
curriculum development and modif ication^ is proceeding with improved 
provisions for initial, and continuing staff development- The need 

i 

for better counseling to help students make wise choices of experi- 
ences „ is being recognized; and efforts are being made to adapt 
Instructional materials, facilities, and technologies to student 
characteristics. Moreover, there is beginning to be a more general 
acceptance of the Lmporcance of evaluation at every stage of devel- 
o[initMiL, imp 1 tMiion ta 1 11)11 , and subsetjuent operation.. 

FURTHER GENERxXLIZATIONS 
The Studies also seom to J^^istify the following gener alligations with 
retipect to the aspects of education ex^imined : 

^- • !■ .^l4.*l?j:L^ L g 1 1' v o n t ix — throu gh g r ; in t s ;i nd _co n t r a _c t s oqua 1_jj>_pjh^ r_t_i in^L t v 

^J:\^U1'^ '!l^i-i2„ j.yi'^ L>' our t dec re t^ s h.iv H'^ e it her tj ^ L gg er ed j.n'_e x p e c 1 L t ed 
■ I ^ I ^ hil ^ ptrt MM)!' tun 1 J, th e Lu nova t Li.h \s which urban dist i';, ic t s ra t t ^, a^ 
unus ua L I y sue c in I 

* ^ ^llijiL-J-lii^ _■ - ^ 1 1 iona I _fj n: t r s - ~ ^- ^_^v ^ ^- n g p r o g r ani .1 ^ a d(^rs h Lp^ f f 
.1 1 u i dl tjL^u*_t_ omiu L tnieht , - V^.^> ^ . ^ ^ ^- ^_ - ^ i t ti p 1 1 m o r\^: \t. ion — . i r e 

\ . c : I u:_ii u i_o 1 1 > ; [) r ^ vv^i\ uu e.v>i 1 u . 1 1 ion , adap t:a tion to rjvy_i} l i l_ei I ^^itiu U.mi ij uun I s , v 

' ^^^^L^^V^ '^L'^L^T !±LLli^i^'^*LL are e.s sent La 1 V.o con 1 1 un ijjj^ J]^r^) ^>iliU^L_\'i^!l^L!-'''^*^ 
and L^^^'^i j'Uppo r t . 

•k . Mo ; t__i. ) t t h h i- i^h I ^ :;H u: c ^ ??js I u 1 an d p ram i s i u j> ^ ,iliaJ" ' ^ "li^ r ej^u' e t ; e n t 

s t gn i t tea ti t: dt^partu re?; Irom traditional! sc hoo I ing throug.h ompha s i s 
o \\ s 1 1 uUm t_ cho Lc e and res pt) ns Lb 1. 1 i tv ^ exp er iencc ^ - b > i_5_e_d < 1 1 j l ) n , 

S. riit^ many proinlsUu^ .;ipproaches and pri^\^rauiSj whLch art' now elitM'ing 
I nv l.i^ora t ( ng t»ducat tonal ex.p e r L tMU* i\s ID SiMiu^ ot prt^' (imis 1 y 

d iMadvant.iv^f d J can bejiiade a va i l» d\l e to increased numbei's^ot 

i I *^ 



students through systematic needs assessment, curriculum and 
Staff development, and continuing professional and citizen 
colXaboratlon toward equality and excellence . 



A large proportion of the programs reported as most successful are funded 
In whole or In part by federal funds. In part, the high proportion of 
federally funded programs Is accounted for by the types, of pragrams 
examined; and. In part, by the fact that most of the nominated progral&S^^ 
represent recent Innovations. The site visits reveale4 that many other' 
programs have been Initiated as the result of orders handed down by the 
Courts in desegregation cases or by federal or state legislation and 
regulations requiring elimination, of discrimination on the basis of race „_ 
or sex anJ requiring transitional Instruction in native languages for' 
the non-English speaking. 

As we examined similar federally supported programs in one district after 

another, it was apparent that local entr epr eneurship characterizes . 

the more successful programs , Program outcomes depend on the ef f ecciv^itless 

ot imp lementia t Lou and on continuiu^ modification and improvement of 'all . 

elements. The adaptations which are essential. to program effectiveness, 

require continuing staff alertness to Indicators of student motivation^ 

and performance; and- these observational data must be suppleinente|l*^' . 

systematic evaluation of curriculum design, matarials and methods »ot' 

Ins t rue I. i oU . .uul effect.s on learning. ^ '/ 

l*he effectiveness of implementation Is determined bv a number of factors^ 
of which uont» L'<,inore Important than the capab l.l IL v and ihk t»xLeut of 
conmiltmont ot ptof.^,r.v}n U^ader^j. l^rogram I iMdtuj-.h i p Is ^iht^ dynamic tacttir 
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which maintains the cutting edge- through continuing sta^f development, 

through enlisting central administration and community support, and ■ 

' '>*■''. ■ ' , ' 

through continual adaptation to observed n^eds and preferences of students. 

It may also be noted that local needs assessment and problem-solving are 

essential to enthusiastic commitment to the program, and are critical 

factors in achievement of program objectives.' Moreover, strong. 

administrative support — at both the sy§tem and schoal"^ le^^ls - — is 

important .wto successful implementation; and so is brokd community support. 

The understanding and siipport of students and their' parents are likewise « — 

important to the realization of program objectives. " ^ '"' 

. It has been noted that many of the most successful programs involved 

learning in work-places or in other situations which differ significantly 
from the typical' classroom. Another characteristic found in the highly 
successful' programs was 'extensive use of community resources outside the 
schooJi^. Community involvement takes many forms such as ^rents as 
p£irtners; the. use of citizen volunteers, on-the-job internships, and 
I' wise use. of many kinds of. cultural resources. - . • 

The promis Ln>^, developments described are far from fully realized. In. ^ 
fact /'the programs which are producing demonstrated results with previous 
low aehieViVrs i.>r SL^em to hold promise for advancing the qual Ltv oi education 
are m-) cable . par tly because t:ht\y are exceptional. .Vt: \^^est, t:he mort^ 
Huccesst\ii p rc.-Jv; raiiLs , strategies for conmiunity involve/ieut , and currLculum 
r t^.v i. t a I i. za t Lon p ror.es.s^^s , irepresenL ii small he^; inning: on the enornu)us 
task ot mak i Ui^, tHhira t: ion genuiutvlv i^t\sponsivo t:o the needs and rapabi 1 i t i t-s " 



oi those growing up in our cities. Our sit'e^visic teams found much to 
commend, many successful developments to recommend to other cities, and 
many signs that urban education is beginning to cope with the challenges 
of the city. In nearly every case, however, they expressed concern over 
possible shortcomings or made recommendations for the s tr enghtening of 
one or another element. 

We are convinced that cities cannot renew themselves without high quality. 

education responsive to the developmental needs of all glrowing up in the 

/ - 

aities. We are equally convinced that the creation of city^wide environments 
conducive to learning requires the combined efforts of government, busi- 
ness, chur<:hes, and community groups of all kinds. Education is an 
adventure ; to be pursued throughout , life — in homes, from nature, anii 
through every erjcounter in one's ^own and other cultures- At no stage 
should it be confined to the schools; but schools have an inescapable 
obligation to expedite learning. in all life situations by developing the 
skills and the habits of oh servation and inquiry that makes experiences ^ \,\ 
educa tive . 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDIES ' 

Ft)r more Chan two decades ^ the sins ot: omission and commission ot iirban 

publ Lc school, systems have been- written large for all to see.' Journalists 

p 

and rel'ormtM.-s , civil rights advocates and friends of children have all 
exposed shortcomings and viewed with alarm the state of education in 
our cities. In tht} VSOs and TjOs, a deluge of denunciatory books (trom 
K^^Z :L^.l^HU}>L.,l'A^^^^^ t:hroiiy;h ifp the Howu Stai .roase and Tht^ BKuMcboard 
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Jungle to De ath at an Early Age ) highlighted the plight of .the victims of • 
miseduca tion . • The evidence of tests has b^en paraded repeatedly to 
convince even the most skeptical of the downhill slide of achievement, 
leading to calls f(^ "back^to the basics". Another recurring theme has ' 
been that of crime in the schools, with parallel demands fot tougher 
discipline. 'A somber accompanini.§nt to the assorted, charges of malfeasance 
and misfeasance has b^en the closing of schools for teacher strikes or 
shortage 'of funds. The tale of woe can be spelled out, in sufficient 
detail to satisfy 'the most morbid; but we need not dwell on these oft- 
told stories. 



Another side of the .story deals with the efforts to reform urban education 
and education generally. The Civil Rights Movement, under the brilliant 
leadership of Martin Luther King, ^ had its repercussions in education; and, 
in fact, b(ecam^ one of the most potent forces working for equal opportunity 
in our schools. The Federal Courts, beginning with Brown in 1954, 
r intervened -vigorously — if not always effectively to promote desegregation 
and equal rights. On the positive side, the Coxig^ss enacted a series of 
measures designed to provide resources and /inc en tives tov^rd more effective 
educat Lon for the "disadvantaged''. Guidelllnes accompanying the federal 
Liinth^, Civil Rights regulations, and and continuing recourse to the courts 
ha v 0 o a t L nii e d to exe r t ' p r e s s li r e t owa r d c q ii i t a b 1 o . 1 1 1 o c a t i o not: r es oi i r e s 
and equal treatment of minorities and the handicapped; although opposition 
to these measures has continued; and thoLr effectiveness is disputed* ^ 



EKLC 



FiVontr. of rho past t:wti d(n:adt's liavo I'onvinced many Lhonghifnl ptM'spnr* t'hat 
ma )c>r trans icuina t ions Ln eihuMtiii^na I i nr. 1. 1 t:u t (oils, and prar l i ces are long 
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overdue. Among the reasons for expecting a sharp break with traditional 
school practices are the following: 

1. The increased sensitivity to denial of rights on the basis of " race, 
sex, pla^s'of residence, or sheer inertia. 

2. Federal (and State) legislation, regulations, and court decisions 
in support of ^equ'al opportunity and civil rights. 

3. The rapid changes in the populations of large cities and the 
accompanying *gross inadequacies and inequities in housing, schooling, 
ahd opportunities for employment. . . 

4. The virtual bankruptcy of many city school systems and municipal* 
gQvernments. 

5. Air pollution, increase in crime, and other contributors to the 
^ deterioration of urban life. 

6. The technological revolution which has made television, computers, 
and the jet plane, ^as well as the automobile, important shapers of 
culture, employinent opportunities , and values. ' 

7. Dissatisfaction on the part of students, parents, employers, and 
other citizens with educational performance and achievement . and 
with nearly every aspect of school .operation.. 

' ^ CONDITIONS FOR RENEWAL AN1> REFORM ' . ' ^ 

Among the essential conditions for a successful revitalization of urban 
education are the following: 
I. An equitable allocation of resources 

Despite federal grants and regulations, interventions by the courts and a 
number ot other pressures toward "c'Om{^arability" and equal, tre'atment, 
there are ^itill inequities in the resources which are available for the 
education of those in impoverished neighborhoods, members of minority 
groups, and the handicapped. Equity requires riot simply equal tre^vtment, 
but the nuitchLrig ot; resources to needs. I-or example, higher per capita school 
expenditures caja |),e ) us t i I' ieil for those living in impover isheci env i i-onmen t s 

4 . \ ■ 
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or suffering from handicaps or previous educational deficiencies . Tests 
of equity , must be applied to school buildings and facilities, instructional 
materials, staff cotnpetency, the curriculum, instructional leadership, 
and efforts to involye parents and the community generally-. ^ 

The "seniority" principle enables experienced teachers to choose^ teaching 
assignments near their residences or in schools in the more affluent 
neighborhoods; and, if they choose to remain in lower class neighborhoods, 
their reputations may suffier. JJnless school districts can offer recognition 
or other rewards to teachers, principals, and other professional personnel 
for work in ^the "difficult situations" ,/ the children of . the poor and those 
who' have been victims of discriminatory treatment are not likely to 
experience as hi^ a proportion of highly qualified teachers, principals, 
and counselors as do children in the more af flup.nt neighborhoods . Few,' 
if any, school districts ha v« ' addressed themselves to these problems with 
sufficient imagination to- attract the most creative teachers to situatioils 
where they inay enjoy the cha U^nge and the rewards' of achieving success 
unde^ circumstances ;^hich baff le less talented . teachers . 
2. Change f rom' a prescriptive to ^a responsive or enabling curriculum . 
There' is need tor better adaptation to cultural values and learning styles. 
This roquir<^s cotifcinuous^ evaluation dnd. modification of curriculum and 
instruction. - It ai^o calls for evaluation of individual per f orm:\ncc anci 
programs through means other than by paper and pencil or standard i.:ed 
'tests. It likewise demands greater flexibility in school organization 
and modes of Instruction; heightened expocLations wlLh reg.ard ^ the 
capahllitLes and per f ormance of all HtutlenLs; and an increase in 

1 




significant: educational alternatives to provide a range of choices for 
students and their parents. 

J'erhiaps the most basic requirement, however, for changing the curriculum 
'from tasks imposed on students 'to experiences adapted to their 

:eristics and needs, is for teachers, principals , and other' school 
personnel to strive constantly for better understanding of individual 
students. This means turning attentive eyes and ears to what students 
t^eli about themselves in non-verbal wajys as well as through language. 
It<requires further^ that all teachers engage in an unremitting quest for 
discovery of the talents and capabilities of. every student, especially 
those talents which circumstances have prevented from earlier bloomi/g. 
As suggested under Item 1, school districts need to find better ways/ of 
giving recognition to professional personnel who have highly dev/^oped 
capabilities for cliscovering and developing talents in students who < 
do not respond fully to traditional teaching. ' 
^ • Utilization o f the total urban environment ./ , v ^ . 

T^he urban environment offers alm6st inexhaustible resources for educative 
t^-^Periences; and the gap .between schooling and ' out-of -School experiences 
needs to bo clo^^ed. Experience-based education in business, iftlustry, 
^Qverninont, health services, and social agencies Is an approach which is 
reeoiving increased attention. Another avt^ue for extendihg experiences 
comos through close collaboration with museums, the arts, arid other ^ 
cultural agencies. Other ways of utilizing community resources include 
various types of camptug experiences; fuller use ot parents and other 
volmiteers a.^'; tutors or part-time instructors; and the concept of parents 
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as '.partners in education. Ano^ther promising development, which requires 
careful planning and judicious implementation, is the involvement of 
parents, community leaders, and other citi;^ens in the making of 
educatianal policy and dec.isions" regarding school facilities, curriculum 
and instruction, discipline, and other matters. . . , 

4. System Renewal Strategies ^ 
The tendency of all large social systems is' 'to continue operating in 
ways that produce a minimum - of discomfort. This leads to following 
well-worn' paths , using accusitomed chanhels^_ apd refraining from ''making 
waves" or "rocking the,bbat" . All systems , including school •bureaucra,cie$ ,- 
strive to maintain equilibrium by rejecting or ejecting whatever, or 
x>7homever, disturbs the accustomed rhytt^s of operation^ The introduction 
of new ideas, which demand a change in habitual behaviours, is regarded 
with suspicion by those ^^^'j 

Experimentation is ofteTTrrowh^d upon in school systems and other 
bureaucracies where rewards tendvto attach to seniority rather than 

\ 'V. ■ 

to high performance. School personnel in large city high schoois often 
hgA'e sucli fleeting encounter^ x>7ith ^students t;:hat they ate unable to " 
relate fully to the achievements and failures* of chose with whom they | 
have. worked. Thus, they are deprived at least in part of o^e of the ' 



are reluctant to modify habitual behaviors. 



rewards-. Intrinsic to teacViing. Consequently, the motivation to find 
more . ef f ec tive modes of instruction or to ' break down the obstacles to 
learning may be weakened. Another factor ^^ttressing resistance to 
change in educational "faddism" or the l)eadlong innovation sometimes 
promoted by ambitious administrators. 



J 
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The desirabl^^tures of the.-mc^e successful innovations are unlikely 
to persist or to generate general systems renewal unless ways can be 
found to. recogn-^z.e and^eward creativity and zeal in meeting educational 
needs and creating-;^nyiroT)inen:ts conduc.iv-e to high achievement. Fortunately > 

A . v^'. ,^ > , . •, 

^^■bchool administrators and boards of education in a number of our cities 

' ™' , ■■■•I 

,. are giving serious thought to how to increase' the dynamism and 
\J problem-solving power of school .bureaucracies. ^, 

. • ' ■■ 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

. In order to realize the full . po teAtial o f the Studies for itheirfcyitalizatroi 
of^;.urban -edub^tion, it is important 'to use what is learned at each stage 

to make succeeding stages more truitful. The experiences of the first 

\ 

year confirmed the basic assumption that many programs and strategies 

o f . demons tra ted or' p^o^pXial excellence are found in all cities 

Experience also reinforced the belief that schoo 1'' adminiS'trator's' and , 
' university professors, with the assistance of the UFS 'staff , could ; 

form ef fee tive . teams for on-site observations and reporting. ('ertain 
• -.changes Ln emphasis and procedures aro now beinv; cqnsLdtn-ed, Ln order 

t'o probe mdre deeply into the factors affecting* the success ot Innovations 
and the mea^rires most likely to produ'cc svs f wn-wi(i(* reform ami rent'wal. 
Amonv; tive changes under consideration for 1978-79 are the following: 
I. Improved commun Lcapion between UFS and imher origan Iza t Ions en^',aged 
In'stlKires In urban 'tuhica t ion ; 
• Concentration on ^selected types of pri) gL\uus in sev^eral cltltfs rather 

than on many pro^;r.inuT^ In a (sma 1 ler number ol ^.Mtit'j 
K C! lo.se strudy'oi' a few cities whert* s ly^ai i 1 L^" an t advauei-; \\\ «'tlvie4rit>n 
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are being made on a broad front, in orfcler to identify conditions ■ -: 

and strategies which lead to sys tem-wide*""^:^vit^J^^ 

. . . ^ i ' ' - ■ 

4. The offering of workshops and seminars for school 'persTDnnel under •„ 

»• ' ■ 

the sponsorship of the 'Council of the Great City Schools, with 
possible collaboration of other agencies. 

5. Thp* addition to the site-visit teams of professors and other persori^ 
with special 'qualifications for investigation of certain programs or 
aspects of school ma^iagement and operations. . 

6. Increased participation of school baocd members in site visits. J 

7. Insistence on more complete and accuralge" descriptive and evaluative 
data before scheduling site visits. 

8. Orioiita tion and traitMng of site-visit teams for a fulX day in 
. advance of each scheduled site visit. 

9. Appointment of addf/tional- persons to increase the, UES professional 
staff to 'five, in order to (a) give » f air rcprcsentql^tion of 

ethnic /racial minorities and women and (b) provide the capabilities 

s en t ia I to e f t e c t iv e ma nag emini t . of Dljc >s over a 1 asp ec t s u C . 
the redirected Studies. 
LO. ..Appointment of a policy coiincLl or conunittfte to approve staff 
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appointments and saLarit^!,;, to review prtiposed t^hanges In t:)h j ectivo.s 
and procedures , and to consult and advise with the cllrector on 
all p^U Icy ma t ters . 

After weighing the points listed above, the Studies will be redesigneir 
to Increase their usefulness as Ins truments, 1 cm* the r e.vita l.l i^ation 
of urban tHiucatlon. A first: Mtep will he a r i goi ous t oexain.i ua t Umi . 



of -"the generalizations set forth in this report in order to deivise 
methodologies arid' procedures for ver:^^j^t;ion, revisioti", or rejection 
Efforts will then be, made to focus the Studie's.vmqre sharply on ' ' 
particular types of prog^rams and renewal strategies-. Eventually, it 
is hoped that well designed case-study techniques can supplement the, 
present heavy reliance on pooled judgement and survey methods, . 



